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THE EMPIRICISM OF JAMES? 


HEN the collection of articles called by their editor ‘‘ Essays 

in Radical Empiricism’’ appeared, more than a year ago, 

the title must have struck many readers as a singularly happy one; 
it meant the real message of William James. 

To select a particular message and eall it the real one is, no doubt, 
a little arbitrary. For James, because of his rich and many-sided 
personality, his catholic human sympathy, and the spontaneity of 
his imagination was able to speak to very different sorts of people. 
And because he spoke always with the same sincerity, and seemed to 
adopt now one point of view and now another, or, what was even 
more confusing, two or three together, those who did not know him 
have scoffed, and those who did have practised a troubled will to 
believe. A philosopher gifted with imagination, counting nothing 
alien to himself that is of human concern, but having deepest of all 
the instinct for scientific honesty, will rarely seem a consistent 
thinker to those colleagues whose business is the dialectic of par- 
ticular issues. Those who learned from James their first lessons in 
philosophy learned that a fact can not be extinguished by an argu- 
ment, and that no argument can create a single fact, though its toil 
be distributed through two semesters and many syllogisms. It is 
accordingly the respect for facts, the sense for their abundance and 
variety that characterize the ‘‘real’’ message. 

Since James coined the term ‘‘radical empiricism’’ something 
has happened; philosophy is not nearly so much as it used to be a 
technique of disguised apologetics or exercises in the formal logic of 
the higher life. Faets are no longer relegated wholesale to a category 
of negligible aspects. Something has set the philosopher free to 
respect his natural powers of observation. It is a victory for simple 
accuracy and truthfulness; and that is why the title ‘‘Essays in 
Radical Empiricism’’ may have struck more than one reader of it as 

1¢¢ Essays in Radical Empiricism,’’ William James. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xiii + 283. 
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a thrilling title. That is why the book may be said to symbolize the 
real message of James. 

And yet James, in his later work at least, never quite spoke the 
language of empiricism. The habits and assumptions that he helped 
so many to outgrow seem to have remained a certain obstacle to his 
own independence of tradition. His manifold interests and sym- 
pathies interfered, perhaps, with his viewing things from any single 
angle.* The reader bent upon understanding James from his books 
embarks upon no easy task, and it is in no spirit of criticism that I 
try to indicate some of the qualities of James’s style that make his 
thinking difficult to follow. 

The terminology of James was not precisely the language of 
empiricism; it is reminiscent of the psychological subjectivism that 
seems now so naively gratuitous. ‘‘Flux’’ was a favorite word, and 
the idea became fundamental and responsible for dialectical con- 
sequences. But will this term stand empirical examination? Is 
not the use of it to describe what we used to call ‘‘the outer world”’ 
coming to seem a little far-fetched? Of course if we identify our 
environment of facts with the shifting panorama of perception we 
can describe our world in terms of flux, sensations, and streams. 
That, however, is what we have learned not to do. A stream is of 
course a stream wherever we encounter it; likewise is a cobble-stone 
a cobble-stone and the moon the moon. It may be that the moon and 
the cobble-stone are really instances of an objective flux, but it is 
not at all evident that the term describes happily their empirical 
characteristics. How the idea of flux leads to the conclusion that 
we carve it into a world of objects tainted with unreality needs no 
explanation here. 

Another source of perplexity, until one has taken a good deal of 
trouble in comparing one statement with another, is the term ‘‘pure 
experience.’’ For understanding this expression one naturally turns 
to the essay entitled ‘‘A World of Pure Experience,’’ and here one 
gets the impression that ‘‘pure experience’’ is a way of saying 
‘‘radical empiricism.’’ A world of pure experience is apparently 
the experienced empirical world with whatever continuities and dis- 
continuities, whatever flux and rigidity, whatever dependable and 
empirically predictable regularities, appear. This, however, is not the 
role that the concept of ‘‘pure experience’’ plays in James’s philos- 
ophy. The concept seems to grow dialectically out of the explana- 
tion of the sense in which consciousness may be said to exist, and 
when pure experience is directly described, it is, James tells us, 
something which ‘‘only new-born babes or men in semi-coma from 


2 See some excellent remarks by Lovejay in this JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 630. 
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sleep, drugs, illusions or blows’’ may be said to possess (pp. 93-94; 
also p. 74). 

Another kind of difficulty has its sources in James’s interest in 
the sincere opinion of anybody, his willingness to discuss fairly and 
frankly any question under the sun, and his generous eagerness to 
get his opponent’s point of view. This is, however, a compromising 
virtue. It leads one to make concessions that falsify one’s own 
position. For instance, why should an empiricist ever ask or seek to 
answer the question ‘‘ How can two minds know one thing?’’ This 
question arises in the context of epistemological subjectivism ; it has 
a dialectical, not a natural foundation. You have to introduce one 
to the point of view of post-Kantian epistemology before he can even 
understand the question. An empiricist might just as properly ask, 
How ean the souls of the unbaptized enter the Kingdom of Heaven? 
Taking each question in the content of its own presuppositions, the 
answer comes instantly; they can not. The question, ‘‘Does con- 
sciousness exist?’’ is an empirical question, but if, empirically speak- 
ing, different minds are continually knowing the same things, it is 
hardly an empirical inquiry to ask whether the thing can possibly 
be done. 

The spontaneous humanity of James interfered with his empir- 
icism. In one passage he insists (p. 279) : ‘‘To speak more seriously, 
the one fundamental quarrel empiricism has with absolutism is over 
the repudiation by absolutism of the personal and esthetic factor in 
the construction of philosophy.’’ James always put his heart into 
his philosophy, and he found it apparently hard to believe that the 
absolutist might do so equally. The absolutist is in the unfortunate 
position of having to substitute arguments for observations, his heart 
is, perhaps, as conventional and straight-laced as James feels it must 
be, but then such a heart can throb very earnestly for its block 
universe. In any case, a personal objection is not an empirical 
criticism. James has shown over and over again, no one more con- 
clusively, that we must not ‘‘slip from logical into physical situations 
(p. 111, note), and that any propositions about existence are justi- 
fied only by existential evidence. ‘‘The question, ‘shall fact be 
recognized as an ultimate principle?’ is the whole issue between the 
Rationalists and the Empiricists of vulgar thought’’ (p. 272). What 
can oppose the authority of facts when it is a question of facts? 
‘‘Nothing in earth or heaven. Only the Anselmian proof can keep 
fact out of philosophy’’ (p. 272). This is empiricism, and its roots 
are in the writer’s honesty and good sense, rather than in a concern 
for the personal and esthetic factor. 

But what has, perhaps, most of all compromised the later philos- 
ophy of James was his attachment to supernaturalism. To find him 
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calling radical empiricism a sub-species of pantheism* is enough to 
make a reader take his head in his hands. No one can be blamed for 
getting the impression that pluralism and empiricism, not to mention 
pragmatism, are ways back to theism. To suppose, however, for a 
moment that the philosophy of these titles was motivated by the 
spirit of apologetics would turn ‘‘Essays in Radical Empiricism’’ 
into a ghastly irony. 

That perplexing feature of James’s philosophy that he called 
‘‘the right to believe’’ has not yet, I think, been appreciated. The 
proper word for it is a word seldom heard in philosophy, the word 
‘‘imagination.’’ What James was really doing whenever he argued 
the case of ‘‘the right to believe’? was to defend the place of the 
imagination in the total intellectual life. The imagination makes a 
great contribution; it often speaks a language frankly picturesque 
and symbolic. It supplies the dramatic metaphors of religion, 
describing thereby not the facts as science would describe them, but 
the value, significance, or bearing of the facts for human interests, 
as poetry does. James, of course, did not call his theism either 
imagination or poetry, but it belongs to that region of ultimate 
achievement that James himself called ‘‘vision,’’ the region of ideal 
imaginative preferences, which, as Santayana says, ought never to be 
matters of controversy. The right to believe is, from this point of 
view, the right of a free mind to frame for itself or to accept from a 
great tradition whatever symbols are apt and interesting and able 
to transform calculation into spontaneity. I am well aware that this 
is rather far from what James meant. I think, however, that it is 
something like what he would have meant had he always remembered 
his principle of empiricism. 

Acknowledgments like these are, it seems to me, the first step to 
take in appreciating what is fine and true in James’s philosophy. 
‘‘ James was by no means a good expounder of his philosophy as a 
whole, . . . and he was not wont to remember all his other and 
perhaps counterbalancing ideas when his presentation of the idea for 
which he was at the moment concerned was in full course.‘ If, 
accordingly, there is much in James that seems to contradict his 
empiricism, a reader need not be confused by it, nor need we find 
therein any obstacle to holding that James’s real message to his 
zeneration was that of loyalty to the facts. 

The essays brought together in the present volume constitute in 
the opinion of their editor a coherent treatise rather than a collection. 
**It sets forth systematically and within brief compass the doctrine 


8¢¢A Pluralistic Universe,’’ pages 34-35. 
* Lovejoy, this JoURNAL, Vol. IX., page 630. 
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of radical empiricism’’ (p. vi). This claim is justified in a brief 
and helpful preface. 

The first essay in the volume startles even yet by the home- 
thrusting title, ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’ To be sure it exists, 
but not in the sense claimed by the epistemology that has ridden the 
word in a somewhat skyrocket career. ‘‘That entity is fictitious, 
while thoughts in the concrete are fully real. But thoughts in the 
conerete are made of the same stuff as things are’’ (p. 37). What 
then determines whether a bit of this same stuff is a thought or a 
thing? Not anything in the nature of the stuff; it is the context in 
which the stuff is located that makes it into a thought or a thing. 
Do I, for example, observe a thought or a thing when I look at the 
typewriter? That depends, it would seem, upon me and the context 
of associations that I bring to bear upon it. I can take it as the con- 
tent of an observation, or I can take it as an effect and cause in a 
context of physical results and influences. Taking an object as the 
content of an observation, I locate it in the sequence of a personal 
biography. It is thereby defined as an instance of consciousness. Or 
I can take the object as a physical effect of physical causes, and a 
contributing cause of other physical effects. 

This is very acute, but it is a pity that in so brilliant an essay it 
should not occur to the writer that a thought is a case of thinking. 
What reason is there for taking the room where I sit and the book 
I am reading as instances of thinking on my part? This is, no doubt, 
a verbal criticism, but the natural distinctions indicated by words 
offer one guide to empirical sanity. ‘‘Things’’ in any context what- 
ever are not good examples of thinking or of ‘‘thoughts,’’ and it may 
be doubted that James would ever have chosen them had he not been 
discussing a theory he did not believe, and gone so far as to take his 
examples of a thought from idealistic usage. 

However, the stuff which is located in one context or another and 
thereby characterised as a thing or a thought is, in either case, an 
instance of experience. What can we say of it, however, before it 
becomes either a thing or a thought? Evidently not much; we can, 
if we choose, call it pure experience, meaning that it is not yet 
referred to either context, but is a candidate for both. And if called 
upon to say more, we can quote the following: ‘‘Pure experience is 
the name which I gave to the immediate flux of life which furnishes 
the material to our later reflection with its conceptual categories. 
Only new-born babes or men in semi-coma from sleep, drugs, illness 
or blows may be assumed to have an experience pure in the literal 
sense of a that which is not yet any definite what, though ready to be 
all sorts of whats; full both of oneness and manyness, but in respects 
that don’t appear; changing throughout, yet so confusedly that its 
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phases interpenetrate and no points either of distinction or of 
identity can be caught. Pure experience in this sense is but another 
name for feeling or sensation’’ (pp. 93-94). In the preceding essay 
(p. 23) this occurs: ‘‘The instant field of the present is at all times 
what I call the ‘pure experience.’ It is only virtually or potentially 
either object or subject as yet.’’ And again (p. 94): ‘‘Far back as 
we go, the flux both as a whole and in its parts is that of things con- 
joint and separated. The great continuance of time, space, and the 
self envelope everything, and flow together without -interfering.”’ 
This is brilliantly put, but it is hardly the language of innocent 
empiricism. Pure experience is not experience at all in the simple 
and natural sense, since one must be a new-born babe or not in one’s 
right mind to detect it. 

As above stated, however, this is not what the essay ‘‘A World of 
Pure Experience’’ is about; such a world is by no means the world 
of a new-born babe. The essay is the exposition of a ‘‘ Weltan- 
schauung,’’ and this Weltanschauung is called ‘‘ radical empiricism.”’ 
Radical empiricism reminds us that things and experiences appear 
in contexts; we get them in a mesh of conjunctive relations. When 
we describe the relations we describe genuine aspects of the things 
in the context. The fact that things are found in contexts and not 
in isolation does not generate a problem. The only reason for insist- 
ing upon this is that strange people called metaphysicians have been 
saying for a good while that things in relation presupposed a syn- 
thetic activity of the mind, a kind of matrimonial noumenon without 
whose joining agency things must need remain asunder. Another 
curious idea of these same people has been that things known are 
quite inaccessible to the one that knows them, who, therefore, does not 
really know them, although he ean behave intelligently with refer- 
ence to them. A hypothetical thinker that can do miraculously what 
the actual thinker can not do at all is accordingly invoked to over- 
come the discontinuity of thinker and object. Here, then, is a prob- 
lem of establishing continuity between knower and object without 
leaving the level of observable experience. But who or what is 
responsible for the problem? It seems to be a problm of establish- 
ing or recovering continuity. Taking subject and object statically, 
the subjectivist denies continuity; taking them empirically and 
dynamically, James describes the activity of knowing as a process of 
transitions that continue and corroborate. ‘‘In this continuing and 
corroborating taken in no transcendental sense, but denoting defi- 
nitely felt transitions, lies all that the knowing of a percept by an 
idea can possibly contain or signify’? (p. 56). ‘*‘But continuous 
transition is one sort of conjunctive relation; and to be a radical 
empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of all 
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others’’ (p. 48). It is all very acute and all very interesting, but 
must it not inevitably breed confusion to take a problem that arises 
in one universe of discourse and try to handle it in another, and in 
one where the problem could not possibly arise and where it can not 
possibly belong ? 

In the third essay, ‘‘The Thing and Its Relations,’’ James states 
explicitly that he is going to examine the dialectic by which it is 
argued (or used to be), that one and the same world can not be 
eognized by different minds. In spite of the doctrine of internal 
relations it does not follow that a thing becomes two things by 
being related to two minds, although, of course, the definition 
of the thing in one relation is not identical with the definition 
of the same thing in another relation. With this essay the 
reader should compare Chapter II. of ‘‘A Pluralistie Universe’’ 
and the paper on ‘‘Absolutism and Empiricism’’ in the present 
volume. The criticism is well summed up in James’s defini- 
tion of intellectualism:> ‘‘The treating of a name as excluding 
from the fact named what the name’s definition fails positively to 
inelude is what I eall vicious intellectualism.’’ The argument from 
distinguishable definitions is, therefore, not a reason for doubting 
that two minds ean know one thing. The pseudo-psychological theory, 
however, by which things in becoming known receive an exclusively 
subjective status presents a difficulty less easy to deal with if one 
grants the assumptions that generate the difficulty. ‘‘The objections 
that now confront us arise from the nature supposed to inhere in 
psychic facts specifically’’ (p. 125). James solves the difficulty by 
his conception of pure experience developed in the first essay. Pure 
experience is materia prima of both thoughts and things. Let the 
pure experience in question be ‘‘ein Baum’”’ dear to philosophers of 
a previous generation, or rather, let it be what we call a tree when we 
have located it in the ‘‘ physical context.’’ Lovers may sit under it, 
children may gather nuts from it, a suicide may hang himself on it. 
The same materia prima is given a place in as many different currents 
of personal experience as there are people who take an interest in it. 
The question whether two minds can know one thing is simply the 
question whether there are two people who care about it and appro- 
priate it to two different biographical contexts. There is solved the 
problem of Essay IV., ‘‘How Two Minds Can Know One Thing,’’ 
with which compare Article II. of ‘‘The Meaning of Truth,’’ par- 
ticularly pages 48-49. 

Not all of pure experience gets located in the context of things or 
in the context of consciousness. Some of it remains just pure 
materia prima. And here a quotation (p. 139), perhaps superfluous: 


° 


5<¢A Pluralistic Universe,’’ page 60. 
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‘‘The central point of the pure experience theory is that ‘outer’ and 
‘inner’ are names for two groups into which we sort experiences ac- 
cording to the way they act upon their neighbors.’’ In this chaotic 
universe, however, there is room ‘‘for the hybrid or ambiguous group 
of our affectional experiences, of our emotions and appreciative per- 
ceptions’’ (p. 141). In the ease of these, ‘‘the relatively ‘pure’ 
condition lasts.’’ No occasion has arisen for any exclusive classifica- 
tion of them (p. 146). Affectional facts provide, then, no evidence 
for original spirituality of being as things provide none for original 
materiality of being (p. 138 and p. 148). Indeed, ‘‘there is no 
general stuff of which experience at large is made. There are as 
many stuffs as there are natures in the things experienced. If you 
ask what any one bit ‘of pure experience is made of, the answer is 
always the same: It is made of that, of just what appears, of space, 
of intensity, of flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what not’’ (p. 26). 

One task for empiricism has been to assert ‘‘The Experience of 
Activity’’ (Essay VI.). Activity is none the less experienced what- 
ever theoretical positions are found incompatible. ‘‘We have the 
whole butt and being of it in our hands, and the healthy thing for 
philosophy is to leave off grubbing underground for what effects 
effectuation, or what makes action act, and try to solve the concrete 
questions of where effectuation in this world is located, of which 
things are the true causal agents there, and of what the more remote 
effects consist’’ (p. 186). 

The remaining six essays, although three of them are in James’s 
best manner, add nothing positive to the doctrine thus far enunciated. 
It seems to the present reviewer that the doctrine is not so much that 
of radical empiricism as that of ‘‘ pure experience,’’ and that ‘‘ pure 
experience’’ has much more the nature of a theory than of something 
observed. It is a theory, too, of an apparently Kantian stripe. The 
mind is provided with two categories, thought and thing, which are 
applied to a materia prima which is neither, and therefore neutral 
or pure. None can experience this materia prima as such except 
he who is unable to give an account of it, emotional states alone 
excepted. It is hard to see how the concept of ‘‘pure experience’”® 
ean be defended on the ground of its empirical accuracy. The spirit 
is the spirit of empiricism, of standing by and upon the facts, but 
the problems are inherited from idealism and the language is § that 
of subjectivism half overcome. 

Of the remaining essays number eight, written in French, is a 
compact and admirable summary of James’s position on the epistemo- 
logical problem. In number seven, the essence of humanism is, 


*The ‘‘pure experience’’ of James is not the ‘‘reine Erfahrung’’ of 
Avenarius. 
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apparently, empiricism, the gradual adoption of which is producing a 
shifting of perspectives difficult to describe, and of which it is not 
easy to predict the issue. Its essential service, in any ease, ‘‘is to 
have seen that though one part of our experience may lean upon 
another part to make it what it is in any one of several aspects in 
which it may be considered, experience is self-containing and leans 
on nothing’’ (p. 193). It does not lean on ‘‘reality’’; reality leans 
rather on it, for ‘‘reality, however remote, is always defined as a 
terminus within the general possibilities of experience .. .”’ (p. 201). 

In the delightful essay that brings the volume to a close, ‘‘ Abso- 
lutism and Empiricism,’’ James returns to his criticism of the dia- 
lectic of monism, urging with admirable incisiveness and good humor 
the powerlessness of any merely logical apparatus to yield existential 
discoveries. Here, too, he confesses in an irresistible way his own 
temperamental bias. The passage is too good not to quote. ‘‘The 
through-and-throuzh universe seems to suffocate me with its infallible, 
impeccable all-pervasiveness. Its necessity, with no possibilities; its 
relations, with no subjects, make me feel as if I had entered into a 
contract with no reserved rights, or rather as if I had to live in a 
large seaside boarding-house with no private bedroom in which I 
might take refuge from the society of the place’’ (p. 277). A flash- 
ing insight was the identification of consciousness with the tradition 
of the soul (p. 2), and the empiricist of the psychology returns to 
us in this most characteristic passage: ‘‘Let the case be what it may 
in others, I am as confident as I am of anything that, in myself, the 
stream of thinking (which I re¢éognize emphatically as a phenomenon) 
is only a careless name for what, when scrutinized, reveals itself to 
consist chiefly of the stream of my breathing. The ‘I think’ which 
Kant said must be able to accompany all my objects, is the ‘I breathe’ 
which actually does accompany them”’ (p. 37). 

Nothing could be more superfluous than to praise the work of 
William James. These essays were contributions to a controversy 
which they very largely helped to terminate. It should be the pur- 
pose of those who owe to James so much of intellectual emancipation 
to free the problems he discussed from all dependence upon tradi- 
tional or arbitrary dialectic, and to give them a simply empirical 
exposition such as only a few years ago it was impossible to give. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE AVIARY THEORY OF TRUTH AND ERROR? 


Socrates: ‘‘Let us suppose that in the mind of each man there 
is an aviary of all sorts of birds . . . some flocking together apart 
from the rest, others in small groups, others solitary, flying any- 


where and everywhere—and let us suppose that the birds are kinds 
of knowledge.’’ 


Theetetus: ‘‘Granted.’’ 

Socrates: ‘“We have determined .. . that a man ean not fail to 
possess that which he possesses; therefore, in no case can a man not 
know that which he knows. But still he may get a false opinion 
about it. Thus when the various numbers and forms of knowledge 
are flying about in the aviary and one takes out a particular one for 
use, he sometimes takes out the wrong one; (thus) when he thought 
eleven to be twelve he got hold of the ring dove when he wanted the 
pigeon.’”’ 

Theetetus: ‘‘Yes, that is quite reasonable.’’ 

Socrates: ‘‘But when he catches the one he wants—then he is 
not deceived and thus false and true opinion may exist... for we 
are not (here) driven to the inference that a man does not possess 
that which he possesses, whether he is deceived or not, and yet I fear 
a greater difficulty is looking in at the window.”’ 

Theetetus: ‘‘What is that?”’ 

Socrates: ‘‘How ean the exchange of one knowledge for another 
ever become false opinion ?’’ 

Thewtetus: ‘‘Perhaps, Socrates, we may have been wrong in 
thinking only forms of knowledge for our birds. Perhaps there 
ought to have been forms of ignorance as well, flying about (with 
the forms of knowledge) and he who sought to take one (of the 
birds) may sometimes have caught a form of knowledge and then a 
form of ignorance and then he will get a false opinion from igno- 
rance and a true one from knowledge.’’ 

Socrates: ‘‘I can not help praising you, Theetetus, and yet I 
must beg you to reconsider your words. Let us grant what you say. 
Then, according to you, he who takes ignorance will have a false 
opinion, Am I right?’’ 

Theetetus: ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Socrates: ‘‘But he will certainly not think he has a false 
opinion.”’ 

Theetetus: ‘‘Of course not.”’ 

Socrates: ‘‘Then he will think he has captured knowledge and 
not ignorance.’’ 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, April, 1913. 
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Theetetus: ‘‘That is clear.’’ 

Socrates: ‘‘And, thus, after a long journey we come around to 
our final perplexity. The accuser will retort upon us ‘Oh my excel- 
lent friends,’ he will say, laughing, ‘If a man knows ignorance and 
knows knowledge can he think one of them which he knows is the 
other which he knows? or if he knows neither of them can he think 
the one he does not know is another he does not know? or if he knows 
one and not the other, can he think the one he does not know is the 
one he knows?’ ... What are we to say to this, Thextetus?’’ 

Theetetus: ‘‘Indeed, Socrates, I know not what to say.’” 


The first division of Professor Montague’s most interesting essay 
on ‘‘A Theory of Truth and Error”’ in the volume ‘‘ The New Realism’’ 
deals with the meaning and locus of truth and error. The most 
general form of the thesis of this section is that ‘‘true and false’’ 
are attributes of the objects of belief or judgment, not of the act or 
process of belief. They have been attached to the latter, by ‘‘the 
verbal fallacy of metonomy.’’ When we say: ‘‘ What a fine sight,’’ 
we do not mean that the act or process of seeing is fine. We mean 
that the thing seen is fine. So when we speak of beliefs or judg- 
ments as true or false—we mean that the object or content of the 
belief or judgment is true or false. ‘‘There would be no sense,”’ 
continues Professor Montague in ‘‘ealling an act of belief as such 
either true or false.’’ An act of belief is a mental process and as 
such belongs to psychology, not to logic. ‘‘If any one has any doubt 
on this point,’’ says Professor Montague, ‘‘let me put this question”’ 
(which is evidently regarded as conclusive) : ‘‘If we wished to know 
whether certain beliefs that we held about the properties of triangles 
were true or false whom should we consult? The psychologist? Cer- 
tainly not. We should go to the mathematician. But why?... If 
the adjectives true and false applied to the beliefs and mental proc- 
esses, he should be the one to settle our difficulties.’? That true and 
false apply to the objects and not to the act of belief will appear 
more clearly if we remember that ‘‘other adjectives apply to beliefs 
in the subjective sense. If, for example, instead of being interested 
in the truth or falsity of a belief we were interested in whether it 
were comforting, inspiring, or healthy we should then very likely go 
to the psychologist.’’* So much for the locus of the ‘‘true’’ and the 
‘‘false.’’? It is obvious that they dichotomize ‘‘all possible objects of 
thought’’ just as knowledge and ignorance divide the birds in the 
aviary.* 

? Jowett’s translation. 

3<¢The New Realism,’’ pages 256 and 257. 


*Two points are suggested here, which bear only indirectly upon the rest of 
the discussion. First, if the ‘‘act’’ of belief ‘‘as such’’ be a case of conscious- 
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With the adjectives ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ assigned to the objects 
as distinguished from the act of belief, we pass to the definition of 
the distinction between truth and error. ‘‘I hold (says Professor 
Montague) that the true and false are respectively the real and 
unreal considered as the objects of a possible belief or judgment.’’® 

‘‘Truth and error are respectively belief in what is real and 
unreal.’’® Now observe that no matter what the distinction between 
real and unreal may turn out to be it is here assumed that it is 
entirely independent of belief. When we take this in connection 
with the definition of belief we have a difficulty which should be dis- 
posed of before we go on to define the difference between the real 
and unreal, and this difficulty looks very like the one which Socrates 
and Theetetus encountered with the aviary. ‘‘Truth and error are 
respectively belief in the real and the unreal.’’ But belief is defined 
as ‘‘the attitude we take toward any proposition that appears to be 
true or real and carries with it a tendency to act on that proposi- 
tion.’’? Do not these two definitions constitute a dilemma in which 
‘“the object of belief’’ must be either all truth or all error? If we can 
believe only that which ‘‘appears to be true or real’’ whence comes 
a belief in the unreal—which constitutes error? If here we appeal 
to the term appears, which, indeed, boldly appears in italics, we 
encounter, first, the ambiguity of the term, and next, the question 
whether either connotation of the ambiguity can save us. If ‘‘what 
appears to be true or real’’ means ‘‘what we believe to be true or 
real’’ then all we have accomplished is a tautology, and there is still 
no belief in the unreal in sight. If ‘‘that which appears real’’ 
means that the object of belief is only an ‘‘appearance,’’ that is, 
that it has the character of ‘‘appearance’’ to the believer, then it 
only remains for Mr. Bradley to offer the right hand of fellowship. 

Must we not conclude, then, that the use of the term ‘‘appears’’ 





ness and if consciousness is an external relation, then we have the interesting 
situation of terms that are ‘‘objective’’ and true or false,’’ joined by a rela- 
tion that is ‘‘subjective’’ and neither ‘‘true nor false.’’ Second, is it not dis- 
concerting to find a realist characterizing ‘‘comfort’’ and ‘‘health’’ as ‘‘sub- 
jective’’? (1) In the realistic world of objective ‘‘simple entities and com- 
plexes’’ comfort and health, whether simple or complex (what is the realistic 
criterion of simple and complex?), must be as objective as any other entity? 
(2) More empirically, how in these days of bacteriological diagnosis can 
‘thealth’’ be ‘‘subjective’’? And if there is a question of ‘‘comfort’’ it must 
always be the comfort of eyes or digestion or social, financial, etc., comfort. 

5 Ibid., page 252. 

*Tbid., page 262. Although the adjectives ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ do not 
belong to the act of belief, yet it is only as objects of belief that the real and 
the unreal are true or false. And it is worth while to note also what havoc these 
statements make of the doctrine of external relations. 

* Ibid., page 255. 
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in the definition of belief is a case of what Bode calls ‘‘the fallacy 
of the innocent bystander’’? When belief is said to be an attitude 
toward what ‘‘appears’’ real—we are speaking not from the be- 
liever’s standpoint, but from the standpoint of an external, and, we 
may add, omniscient observer, who is looking on and comparing what 
is now going on with what is to come later. 

With truth and error as belief respectively in the real and the 
unreal, and with the real and unreal determined entirely outside 
belief and judgment, and given to the latter ready made, as, indeed, 
they must be according to the doctrine of consciousness, as ‘‘an 
external relation,’’ how are mistakes possible except from the stand- 
point of the omniscient bystander? For belief in the unreal as 
unreal is no more a case of error than is belief in the real as real. 
The only possibility of error is that the unreal shall ‘‘appear’’ as 
real. For though error is defined as belief in the unreal, belief is so 
defined that the unreal can not be an object of belief except in the 
disguise of the real. In the words of Socrates ‘‘even if he has cap- 
tured ignorance he will think he has captured knowledge.’’ If the 
only object of belief is that which appears real, how is one to believe 
that he ever has believed in the unreal? So long as we stick strictly 
to the above neo-realistic definitions of belief of truth and error, must 
we not answer with Theetetus: ‘‘Indeed, Socrates, I know not what 
to say’’? 

Perhaps the discussion thus far will appear to some to be very 
appropriately prologued by ‘‘a piece of Socratic quibbling.’’ As for 
Socrates, no doubt he sometimes, perhaps often, quibbled, but not 
always; and this was one of the times when he did not. The diffi- 
culties we have encountered are far more than verbal. In general 
they are the outcome of an attempt to substitute for the alleged 
‘“subjectivism’’ of absolute idealism an objectivism equally absolute. 
Again they are the difficulties that pursue any attempt to convert 
one term of a logical distinction into an ontological absolute. An 
embarrassing feature of these difficulties is that they always seem to 
be essentially the same as those of the directly opposite position. 
Also, it seems impossible to avoid an outcome that differs in little but 
name from that of the opposition. What important difference is 
there between the ‘‘subsistence of realism as the all-inclusive and 
absolute summum genus’’® of being and ‘‘the all-inclusive system of 
ideas’’ of absolute idealism? 

Returning to our particular case, we can cordially agree with 
Professor Montague that ‘‘there is no sense in calling a (contentless) 
act of belief as such true or false.’’ But by the same token should 
we not say the same thing of the kind of ‘‘objects’’ we get by this 


8 Tbid., page 253. 
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partition of belief? For the reason, namely, that a mere actionless 
object ‘‘as such’’ no more exists than does a contentless ‘‘act’’ or 
‘*process’’ of belief ‘‘as such.”’ 

The immediate source, then, of the troubles above recounted lies 
in the partition of belief into a contentless ‘‘subjective’’ ‘‘mental’’ 
act on the one hand and an actionless content or ‘‘object’’ on the 
other. And is not this a ease of the sort of abstraction that has kept 
the ‘‘epistemological problem’’ going so long? What, when, or where 
is there just an ‘‘act’’ or ‘‘process’’ as such? Is there a ‘‘ process”’ 
of brickmaking without bricks, of talking without language, of hear- 
ing without sounds? 

No doubt the statement that truth and falsity are ‘‘attributes of 
the real and the unreal as possible objects of belief,’’ taken out of its 
context might well be used to turn the edge of the above charge of 
vicious partition. But also, there can be no doubt that the point of 
the argument of neo-realism as a whole is to show that ‘‘true’’ and 
‘*false’’ are qualifications of the ‘‘objects’’ as distinguished from 
and wholly independent of the ‘‘act’’ of belief which is made a 
merely ‘‘psychological’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ affair. 

A. W. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DISCUSSION 


THE THEORY OF INDEPENDENCE—ONCE MORE 


EADING Dr. Isaak Husik’s criticism! of Professor Perry’s 
conception of independence,” I have yielded to the temptation, 
hitherto successfully resisted, to venture a passing word of my own 
upon this subject. I say ‘‘venture’’ because in each case in which I 
have been tempted to discuss matters with the new realism I have 
discovered that the point which seemed to me central and decisive 
was barred off and labeled ‘‘Not for Discussion’’—either because it 
represented a universal, and therefore indisputable, assumption; or 
a groundless assumption; or a definitive pronouncement of science; 
or a fundamental principle of logic; or a principle embodied once 
for all in the ‘‘Platform,’’ such as the externality of relations; 
or, as in the case before us, because ‘‘it introduces practical and 
dynamic considerations which are more confusing than clarifying.”’ 
I fear, then, that no other course is open but to lay hands boldly 
and rudely upon the forbidden consideration and insist upon intro- 
ducing it. 
1«<«Theory of Independence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 347. 


* Essay on ‘‘The Meaning of Independence’’ in ‘‘The New Realism,’’ New 
York, 1912. 
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Professor Perry defines independence by assembling the em- 
pirically discoverable cases of dependence and making independence 
consist in absence from the list. In this sense of ‘‘non-dependence,”’ 
the object is independent of its being known; this, of course, being 
the point of the definition. Dr. Husik questions the validity of the 
method as well as the completeness of the list. My own criticism is 
to add that, precisely because he has rejected the ‘‘practical and 
dynamic considerations,’’ Mr. Perry has omitted a case of inde- 
pendence which is not only important but perhaps fundamental, 
namely, personal independence. 

First, however, I must enter the objection that ‘‘independence’”’ 
is not the simple equivalent of ‘‘non-dependence’’ any more than 
‘‘immoral’’ is the equivalent of ‘‘non-moral.’’ To say that the 
philosophy of Berkeley’s ‘‘Principles’’ is not moral philosophy is 
not necessarily to condemn it. Mr. Perry admits that independence 
is not absence of relation, but absence of some particular relation of 
‘‘dependenee.’’ In fact, his problem is to define independencee-in- 
relation. But the absence of a particular relation is as positive and 
particular a fact as the presence of that relation. In a word, then, 
we must distinguish between the absence of dependence and the 
opposite of dependence. Absence of dependence may stand only for 
irrelevance and mean that the relation of A to B is a relation neither 
of dependence nor of its opposite. 

That the distinction is an important one we may now see by turn- 
ing to the rejected ‘‘practical and dynamic considerations’’ and 
studying the sort of dependence or independence to be found between 
man and man. It is here that we find our case of personal inde- 
pendence. And here we see that independence, so far from being a 
case of mere non-dependenee, is, as compared with personal depend- 
ence, if anything the more positive fact. So far as I can see, this 
sort of independence (or dependence) is nowhere accounted for in 
Mr. Perry’s list; and it is hard to explain the absence of so con- 
spicuous a case of independence except by the prepossession that 
persons are not to be counted among the reals. Personal independ- 
ence implies, however, equally with personal dependence, a relation 
of personal interest—a personal relation. It means something to 
assert my independence of my colleagues, of my parents, or of my 
wife, but nothing whatever to assert my independence of the 
Emperor of China. Personal independence implies a purpose to be 
attained, and, at the same time, in the attainment of this purpose, a 
relation to some other person (or it may be an inanimate object) 
whom I am bound to consider. Independence is achieved in the 
attainment of that purpose in this relation. Thus we may say that 


1«¢Theory of Independence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 347. 
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Mrs. A. is dependent upon Mr. A. for the use of a motor-car, but not 
if she has no desire to use a motor-car. In this case neither 
‘‘dependence’’ nor ‘‘independence’’ is relevant to the situation. 
Suppose that Mrs. A., having a desire to use the car, nevertheless 
proudly conquers her desire; in a measure she becomes independent. 
Suppose that she conquers the objections of Mr. A. and obtains a 
free use of the car by a valid guarantee to respect his convenience; 
this is a more positive independence. Suppose, however, that her 
father gives her a car; she is still independent, but only because she 
is a wife. This is usually what we mean when we say that the wife 
has ‘‘an independent income’’—independent, of course, of her hus- 
band; for, in relation to other persons, most wives have an independ- 
ent income. 

When, therefore, I assert my independence of you, I mean, not 
that you have no interest for me—this is belied by the fact of my 
assertion—but that whatever you may do to me or say to or of me, 
I shall be able to meet you with an act of my own which, with full 
consideration of what you say or do, will give me what I want. This 
is the positive meaning of the relation in which what you do ‘‘makes 
no difference.’’ What you do does indeed make a difference; but 
let me know what you will do, and I will realize my ends (not to 
speak of yours as well) in an action molded to suit. In this sense 
it is clear that independence implies creative intelligence and will. 
If Mrs. A. has no will of her own, no amount of private income will 
make her independent. If she is lacking in intelligence and con- 
fronts every proposition from Mr. A. with blind opposition, she cre- 
ates difficulties which make her more than ever dependent. ‘Thus, 
independence is the property of a being qua self-conscious and intelli- 
gent. B. needs a step-ladder, but finds only a table and a chair. 
Realism would say that a step-ladder is a step-ladder and a chair a 
chair; and therefore that B. is strictly dependent. But by an act of 
intelligence B. makes a step-ladder out of a chair-upon-a-table and 
thus secures his independence of the makers of step-ladders, tables, 
and chairs. 

I shall not attempt in this passing comment to develop the bear- 
ing of this kind of independence upon the kinds enumerated by Mr. 
Perry. My question would be whether this would not turn out to be 
the only kind of independence which satisfies the demand of inde- 
pendence-in-relation. Mr. Perry points out that the hypotenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is not dependent upon the other sides except 
as the line in question is to be regarded as an hypotenuse. My ques- 
tion would be how it could ever be regarded as an hypotenuse except 
as it wanted to be, or some one wanted it to be, so regarded. And 
the same question applies to cause and effect. The effect depends 
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upon the cause if you desire the effect. Otherwise—well, otherwise I, 
for one, am at a loss to find anything to say; but it seems to me that 
a neo-realist is limited to the statement that the effect follows the 
eause. In brief, then, my question would be whether any case of de- 
pendence whatever will not imply a personal point of view which is 
foreign to a realistic, at least a neo-realistic, world. 

My present purpose, however, is to point out that in ignoring the 
ease of personal independence Mr. Perry, though a foe to epistemol- 
ogy, follows a curiously blind tradition of epistemological theory. 
The history of epistemology, at least of English epistemology, might 
be written as ‘‘The History of the Knower and his Chair.’’ Appar- 
ently, the chair (though sometimes the table) is the epistemologist’s 
sole piece, not only of household furniture, but of mental furniture. 
Yet presumably the epistemologist is not without friends, whom he 
knows, and by whom also he is known. His friends never appear, 
however, in any analysis of knowing. The traditional and universal 
basis of discussion is the relation of a knower to an inanimate and 
unknowing known. This determines the type of knowing and the 
final theory of knowledge. The case of knowing a fellow-knower ap- 
pears, if it appears at all, only as a curiously complicated, but not 
really enlightening, case of knowing; to be relegated to an appendix. 
It is quietly assumed that the complications introduced by the fact 
of knowing an object by which you ean at the same time be known 
would in no wise compel a revision or a new choice of type. 

I eall this a curiously blind tradition; for when we look at the 
matter squarely we can see no reason why the case of knowing your 
fellow-knower should not be at least as genuine, and therefore as 
typical, a ease of knowing as the case of knowing the chair; and if it 
should turn out that you know your fellow-knower better than you 
know the chair, the case would be more illuminating and more in- 
structive as regards the nature of knowledge—the position of the 
typical and the typified would then be reversed. There appears to be 
no reason for dwelling upon the case of the chair except that it is 
simpler—which means that it is easier to talk about. 

The consequences of reversing the type of the knowledge-relation 
would be too long a story for the present writing and I shall confine 
myself to two suggestions. First, I will suggest that that stupe- 
fying question, Is there an external world? which has made so much 
of our modern philosophy stale, flat, and unprofitable—on this point 
I can weep with the new realists—that question would never arise. 
When Berkeley evolves the formula, esse est percipi, he is thinking 
exclusively of the chair, or of ‘‘the table I write on.’’ When he 
comes to his fellow-knower he completely changes his ground. Ideal- 
ism stands now, not for the doctrine that the being of things is their 
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being known—by another—but for the impossibility of attributing 
being to ‘‘inert matter.’’ It is not difficult to see why the ground is 
changed. One may easily enough make the esse of the chair a mere 
percipi because the chair can not protest. If I make my fellow- 
knower merely an idea in my mind, he, even as idea, will retort by 
making me an idea in his mind. Self-preservation demands, then, 
that I shall grant him the courtesy of an independent existence; but 
no such courtesy can be enforced by the chair. It seems safe to say, 
then, that if epistemological analysis had been concentrated upon the 
process of knowing objects which, like our fellow-men, can not only 
be known, but can know and reply, subjective idealism would never 
have been heard of. 

My second suggestion is the question whether, if the knowing of 
the fellow-knower were regarded as the typical case of knowledge, 
we should face a flat disjunction between idealism and realism. 
Idealism holds (at least) that an object is characterized—acquires 
a real quality and character—in being known. Realism holds that 
the character of the object is independent of its being known; 
though Mr. Perry makes the dangerous admission that in becoming 
known it may acquire a new character. Now, to common-sense ob- 
servation the character of the chair is unrelated to its being known. 
This observation is to my mind superficial, but it is plausible and for 
purposes of argument may be allowed to pass. In the case of your 
fellow-man the statement is not even plausible. What a man is, is 
strictly relevant to the relation in which you know him—and more 
strictly relevant to the extent that the relation is clearly defined. 
It is a common remark that a man may present very ‘‘different sides 
of his character’’ to his family and to his employees. But any side 
of character implies a relation to some sort of ‘‘other,’’ be it man or 
nature. To be a politician one requires a political situation; to ex- 
press, or even to have, a taste in music, a musical world. What ‘‘he’’ 
would be apart from any situation, we can not conceive; a man with- 
out an environment would have nothing to say and no side of char- 
acter to express. And yet, all the while, as a knowing being, he is, 
as we have seen, an independent being. His character and his opin- 
ions, though relevant to his situation, are yet, so far as they are 
formed self-consciously—and thus real character and real opinions 
—not the reflection of his situation, but the expression of independ- 
ent judgment and choice. Thus your human object of knowledge 
is both an independent being and a being whose character is consti- 
tuted in the process of being known. 

May it not turn out, then, that this is just the independent being 
for which the realistic metaphysics, old and new alike, has been seek- 
ing? The new realism, nothing if not scientific, will of course re- 
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sent the suggestion as superstitious. And I quite appreciate the 
difficulty of erecting upon this basis a detailed logic of science. In 
the meantime it may be well to reflect upon the possible implications 
of Bacon’s natura parendo vincitur and once more recall the case of 
the chair, the table, and the step-ladder. By constituting the chair 
upon the table into a step-ladder I win a certain independence, not 
only of the intentions of those who made these things, but of the 
general constitution of nature. Upon what ground may you deny 
that the chair upon the table is really a step-ladder? Yet no laws of 
nature are broken; in other words, nature maintains her independ- 
ence. I believe that the relations typified in this crude illustration 
may be read far into the general process of scientific construction. 


WARNER FITE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Interpretation of Dreams. Stamunp Frevup. Translated from the 
third German edition by A. A. Brit. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1913. Pp. xii-+ 510. 

“Flectere st nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” No more exquisite 
motto could have been discovered for the book whose translation lies before 
us. For it is the underlying principle of Freud’s theory that the dream is 
the product of important mental trends which, owing to their unpleasant 
character, are unable to reach the higher levels of consciousness in their 
true forms; but with the partial suspension of psychic “ censorship” dur- 
ing sleep, they may then come into consciousness, subject to certain 
mechanisms of distortion, in the réle of dreams. 

Within the short interval of its publication, it was not to be expected 
that the third edition should show very marked differences from the second, 
nor does it, though it is far from a mere reprinting. The literary excel- 
lence of the original is known to many of us, and it is unfortunate that 
the translator should not combine his accurate knowledge of the material 
with the ability to preserve better the former quality. One must take the 
charitable view that what is very well worth doing, may be worth doing 
not so very well; there are some lapses, however, that careful editorship 
should have guarded against. 

The simple statement that the dream is the fulfilment of a wish is not 
of itself a very debatable proposition. For it must be apparent that from 
a dynamic standpoint all psychobiological activity may be regarded as the 
expression of organic trends, including the processes to which psycho- 
analysis has not altogether wisely applied the term wish. The essential 
issue is not raised until we ask the question “what wish,” and attempt to 
demonstrate genetic relationship between the manifest content of the dream 
and certain latent dream thoughts that it is supposed to symbolize. 

The theory rests upon the postulate that ideas which come up in free 
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association with the manifest content, in the analysis, may be regarded 
as having been symbolized by the manifest content in the dream. Once 
this is admitted, there is opened a wide vista of elaborations regarding the 
motive and mechanisms of the distortion. The former is, as we have 
already seen, the unpresentability of the dream thoughts in consciousness. 
As it is aptly phrased by one of Freud’s most brilliant sympathizers, the 
mind is like a city which during the day busies itself with the peaceful 
trends of legitimate commerce, but at night, when all the good burghers 
sleep soudly in their beds, out come these disreputable creatures of the 
psychic underworld to disport themselves in very unseemly fashion; deck- 
ing themselves out in fantastic costumes, in order that they may not be 
recognized and apprehended. 

The four mechanisms of displacement, condensation, dramatization, 
and secondary elaboration represent the essential relation of the manifest 
content to the dream thoughts of the latent content. It is, of course, a 
usual criticism that the extent of distortion allowed under these processes 
is so great that almost any ideational material could be thus interpreted 
in the same terms as the dream. It is not yet possible to say just how 
much there is in this argument, which is directed against so many phases 
of psychoanalytic theory. It is freely admitted that the adduced evidence 
is not conelusive, nor always “convineing”; such is obtainable only 
through personal experience with the method. 

We may leave open the question of whether this process of conviction 
is equivalent to empirical proof. But to this argument is added another; 
namely, the identity between the processes of the T’rauwmarbeit and those of 
the psychoneurotic symptoms. A number of superficially recognizable 
dream processes are indeed strikingly paralleled in mental disease. Take, 
for example, the curious word-plays and literal distortions that seemed to 
promise so convenient an appeal to reductio ad absurdum; they are famil‘ar 
mechanisms in schizophrenic states." And since we not infrequently ob- 
serve dream symbolisms which we can trace with a fair degree of subjec- 
tive certainty, it is not unreasonable to suppose that there are other dream 
symbolisms which lie beyond the range of this immediate recognition. 
Freud’s generalizations are based upon implicit confidence in the validity 
of the psychoanalytic method for their interpretation, though it is but just 
to add that corroborative evidence from other sources is sometimes avail- 


*Thus a few days since a patient tells me, among other details of a scheme 
for world-reorganization, that one sixth of the shoe business of Australia is to 
be taken away and divided equally between Salem, Massachusetts, and Elmira, 
New York. Salem receives its share as compensation for its relative loss of 
prestige to neighboring towns, as Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill; Elmira receives 
its share owing to a relationship with Salem given in the three similar letters, 
e, l, m, possibly also a. It is also brought out that the patient has an acquaint- 
ance in the shoe business who lives in Elmira, but the selection is persistently 
rationalized on the basis of the corresponding letters. Furthermore, the bees 
are hostile to mankind, and sting us, because we insult them in speaking of 
their dwellings as hives, the name of a disagreeable skin affection; we should 
call them homes or rather hones, because bees produce honey. 
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able and considered.? So many briefer, and let it be said without offense, 


2So far as I am aware, no one has called psychoanalytic attention to the 
following material as illustrative of symbolic relationship between religious 
beliefs and certain conceptions in natural history. The text is taken from an 
eleventh-century manuscript recorded in Braune’s ‘‘Althochdeutsches Lese- 
buch ’’ (Halle, 1897, pp. 70-72), and so far as the writer makes out its not 
exactly classical dialect, it runs as follows: 

1. De Leone. Here I begin a discourse about the beasts, what they severally 
betoken. The lion betokens our Saviour through his strength, and thereby is often 
mentioned in the holy writ. Thus Jacob said, in naming his son Judas, ‘‘ Judas 
my son is the whelp of the lion.’’ The lion has three things about him which 
symbolize our Saviour. One is this: When he goes in the forest and smells the 
hunters, then he destroys the track with his claws so that they do not find him. 
Thus did our Saviour, when he was in the world among men, so that the enemy 
should not understand that he was the Son of God. Then when the lion sleeps, 
his eyes watch. But in that they are open, therein he betokens our Saviour, who 
himself said in the book of Song of Songs, Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat. 
That he rested in the human body and waked in the godhead. When the lion 
brings forth, then the little lion is dead, so she keeps it until the third day. 
Then the father comes and blows on it, and thus it is brought to life. So did 
the Almighty Father wake his only begotten Son from death on the third day. 

2. De Hydro. In the water of the Nile is a kind of serpent which is called 
the hydra, and is the enemy of the crocodile. For so the hydra rolls herself in 
the mud, and springs into his mouth and slips into him. Then she bites his 
inside, until he dies, and she goes out whole. The crocodile betokens death and 
hell. The hydra betokens our Saviour, who took upon himself the body of man- 
kind thereto that he overthrew our death, and vanquished hell and returned 
victorious. 

3. De Sirenis et Onocentauris. In the ocean are wonderful beasts which are 
called sirens and onocentaurs. Sirens are mermaids and are like women as far 
as the navel and from there up like birds, and should be very beautiful. When 
they see men traveling on the water, then they sing very sweetly until they are 
so charmed with the exquisite song that they fall asleep. When the mermaid 
sees that, then it goes in and destroys them. Therein it betokens the enemy, who 
seduces the mind of man to worldly lusts. The onocentaur is half man and half 
ass, and betokens them who are ‘‘ambivalent’’ (zuivaltic) in their tongues and 
in their hearts, and have the appearance of righteousness yet do not fulfil it in 
their deeds. 

4. De Hyena. A beast is called the hyena, and is sometimes male and some- 
times female, and therein is very unclean; such are they who first called upon 
Christ and then sought after the evil one. It betokens them who are not unbe- 
lieving, nor yet rightly believing. Of them said Solomon, ‘‘They who are 
ambivalent in their hearts are also ambivalent in their works. ’’ 

5. De Elephante. Also is there an animal called elevas, that is an elephant, 
who has great understanding upon him, and no lust of the flesh. Thus when he 
wishes a child, he goes with his mate to the field, where grows the mandrake 
that is the child plant, so the elephant eats the plant, and his mate, and when 
they come together thereafter, then she conceives. And when she is to bring 
forth, she goes to a ditch full of water and brings forth there. . . . The elephant 
and his mate betoken Adam and Eve, who were innocent until they ate the fruit 
which God forbade them, and were free from all unclean desires. And as 
soon as they had eaten the fruit, they were driven forth into the misery of the 
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clearer presentations of them have been given in English, that it is super- 
fluous to reproduce them here. The processes are always reflections of 
deep-seated and most intimate tendencies of the psychic life; we never 
dream innocently “or, that is, hardly ever.” Let them appear as trivial, 
as confused, as exquisite as you will; all are likely to hark back to the 
repressed “imitations of immortality in early childhood ”: 

‘¢The trail of the serpent is over them all!’’ 


Despite the stylistic qualities of the original, the book is not very sys- 
tematically put together. It abounds in repetition, perhaps for the better, 
as Ernest Jones remarks, and, as has been said of other psychoanalytic 
writings, rambles interestingly along, more or less free association fashion. 
The essentials are all to be found in the last chapter, which unfortunately 
seems also to have given the most difficulties in translation. Various gen- 
eral features of the dream and its relations, as the apparent amnesia, the 
regression (to sensory elements), a very clever rationalization of the 
process of wish-fulfilment, the Angsttraum as the failure of the “sleep- 
guarding ” function of the dream, are discussed through its more under- 
standable portions. 

It is interesting to note that Freud’s expressions are distinctly more 
moderate than those of many of his followers. “ No one is really qualified 
to use or judge Freud’s psychoanalytic method,” runs part of the trans- 
lator’s preface, “who has not thoroughly mastered his theory of the 
neuroses— The Interpretation of Dreams,” “Three Contributions to the 
Sexual Theory,” “ The Psychopathology of Everyday Life,” and “ Wit and 
its Relation to the Unconscious,” and who has not had considerable experi- 
ence in analyzing the dreams and psychopathological actions of himself 
and others. That there is required also a thorough training in normal 
and abnormal psychology goes without saying.” This is at best an un- 
gallant flight from criticism, since no one lives who has these qualifica- 
tions; hyperbole that may be justified in proselytizing for a faith, but in 
present existence. The ditch full of water betokens that he said, ‘‘Salvum me 
fac, deus.’’ 

6. De Vipera. There is a kind of snake called the viper, of her phisiologus 
relates, that when she is to become pregnant, .. . then she swallows the semen and 
becomes so desirous that she bites off his genitals, and he straightway lies dead. 
Then when the young have grown in her womb, then they bite through her and 
thus go out. The snakes are comparable to the Jews, who polluted themselves 
with unclean acts, and persecuted their father Christ, and their mother, the holy 
Christianity. Also God commands us in one of the gospels, that we should be 
as wise as these same serpents. There are three kinds of snakes; one kind, when 
she becomes old, her sight fades; then she fasts forty days and forty nights, and 
all her skin loosens, then she seeks a stone with a hole in it, slips through, scrapes 
the skin off and thus rejuvenates herself. Another kind there is, that when she 
wishes to drink, she first spits out the poison. From this worm we should take 
the example, that when we are to drink the spiritual water, that is given to us 
from the hand of our Saviour, we should first spew out the uncleanness with which 
we are defiled. The third kind is, when she sees the man naked, she flees from 
him; but if he is clothed, she attacks him. So also our father Adam, so long as he 
was naked in the garden of Paradise, the devil might do nothing against him. 
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scientific matters one is better concerned with the justice of the criticism 
than with the competence of the critic. One must indeed be ready to 
recognize different orders of validity in the sciences; we have still the right 
to paleontology, be its material ever so less certain than mathematics. 
But let us not lose sight of the fact that psychoanalysis has not carried 
its theories to ultimate test, but has rested its formulations on that level at 
which the most immediate practical applications lie. Thus a very primi- 
tive astronomical conception would “ work” with all demands of practical 
life. The Laplacian hypothesis “works” in harmony with far more ex- 
tended knowledge; well could one speak here also of its “ helpfulness,” and 
its systematic ordering of so many phenomena whose relations were 
hitherto unintelligible. On a still higher level we find conditions where 
the Laplacian hypothesis fails to work; but they are such as few people 
understand. Now there arise other astronomic hypotheses which endeavor 
to harmonize these factors, and it is only to be expected that, when it is 
better understood on the scientific level how and why psychoanalysis works 
as well as it does on the practical level, it will work there much farther 
and better than it did before. 

As to the various personal reactions to the views set forth in this book, 
let it suffice to repeat a simple warning against over-rationalizing one’s 
opinions. The logical demands one makes of a theory are very dependent 
on the degree to which it clashes with other conceptions that have pre- 
viously developed special value for us. It is only human nature if some 
of the bitterest denouncers of psychoanalysis would shed their last drop 
of mental blood in defense of some proposition no better grounded in 
reality, but personally more comfortable. As it takes many kinds of people 
to make a practical world, so it takes many sorts of minds to make an 
intellectual one. He is the most fortunate who is not prevented by factors 
of personal affect from seeing and using what is advantageous in all. 

F. L. WELLs. 





McLEAN HOSPITAL. 


Ecce Deus: die urchristliche Lehre des reingéttlichen Jesu.t WILLIAM 
BenJaMIN SmitH. Jena: Eugen Diederichs. 1911. Pp. xvi+ 316. 
As the subtitle indicates, the main thesis of this book is that Jesus 

was originally the divinity of a Jesus-cult which existed and with great 

secrecy and much symbolism propagated a pure ethical monotheism, 
between the approximate dates of 100 B.c and a.p. 100. In a previous 
work (“Der vorchristliche Jesus”) the author offered the same thesis 
and presented an argument for it based chiefly on the book of the Acts 
and several of the letters of the New Testament. The present treatise 
considers the subject from the point of view of the “stronghold of lib- 
eralism,” the gospels. The discussion is directed, not against the ortho- 
dox conservative view that Jesus was and is a God-man (a view which 

Smith regards as unintelligible and scientifically meaningless), but 

against the “liberal” view of the higher critics that Jesus was simply a 

human teacher whom his converts and followers, in the course of a cen- 





*The book was recently published in English by the Open Court Company. 
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tury or two, came to worship as divine and to represent as having been 
supernaturally conceived, as having wrought miracles, died on a cross, 
risen from the dead, and ascended into glory. “If the Jesus of the New 
Testament had been a purely human personality, who during his life 
made such a deep impression on his companions that, immediately after 
his death, they saw visions and preached with tremendous effect that he 
rose from the dead and rules as highest God in heaven—then such an 
astonishing personality would necessarily have so filled the minds and 
hearts, the thoughts and memories, of his disciples that their preaching 
and writings would have been filled with memories of this wonderful life 
and human nature, filled with allusions to his words and deeds, and of 
appeals to his authority ;—but this consequence is altogether false; on 
the contrary, exactly the opposite is the case. Hence the antecedent is 
also false” (p. 26). The further we go back in the direction of the 
earliest representations of Jesus, the more the human elements in the 
Jesus-picture disappear, while the divine stands out more and more prom- 
inently, until in the original Mark we have an actual God. Not that 
the human elements in this picture were introduced to deceive. The 
original monotheism of Christianity was presented as the teaching of a 
divine personality simply to give the doctrine concreteness and dramatic 
force. It was originally expressed in “ miracles” and parables in order 
that it might be hidden from the masses until it had won adherents enough 
to be able to fight successfully its battle with the prevailing polytheisms 
of the time. Smith’s view, consequently, involves and necessitates a 
symbolical interpretation of the original “miracles” and of the entire 
human element in the Jesus-picture, excepting, of course, those passages, 
such as the stories of Jesus’s childhood, which were interpolated later by 
disciples who misunderstood the original meanings of the text and sought 
to supply what to them seemed to be implied as to the human nature of 
the Christ. One of the motives of these historical and symbolic passages 
is the often bitter controversies between the Jews and the new cult. The 
fundamental tenet of the new faith was taken from the prophets of 
Israel and given cosmopolitan and spiritual interpretation which neither 
the rabbis nor the people of Israel were great enough to embrace. That 
new interpretation was an ethically democratic monotheism. Another 
motive lay in the struggles between the conservative and radical members 
of the Jesus-cult itself, the former seeking to keep the new doctrine con- 
cealed in symbols and pictures, while the latter wished to proclaim the 
cult (the kingdom of God) openly. Thus Matth. 11:12. 

In a second paper, on the essence of original Christianity, emphasis is 
laid on the silence of the apologists as to the humanity of Jesus, and 
indeed as to anything in Jesus except a doctrine. Then follows a paper 
on the secrecy of original Christianity, in which this method is repre- 
sented as a tactical necessity. The history of Jesus results from an 
effort to dramatize a sublimely spiritual monotheistic doctrine. Follow- 
ing the suggestion that the perfectly just man would be persecuted and 
crucified, the suggestion contained in the second book of Plato’s Republic 
(361), Jesus is represented as crucified, and then the resurrection and 
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ascension naturally follow. “The enunciation of monotheism is the only 
significant essence that one can ascribe to Christianity. The idea that 
this essence consists in a sort of moral doctrine is absolutely impossible. 
... The Himalaya peaks of ethics were not reached in the New Testa- 
ment. No such dizzy heights of moral construction tower up here as in 
the second book of Plato’s Republic. . . . Christianity is not morality, it 
is religion, Theosebie, the worship of the one God” (pp. 79, 80). The 
true Urinhalt of Christianity was: “ Fear God, and give him honor.” 

In an essay on “ The Negative Evidence of the New Testament,” the 
book undertakes to make it probable that the gospels (especially) present 
a doctrine merely and no picture of an actual human being at all. This 
paper contains considerable repetition, but many additional passages are 
interpreted symbolically. The “very old” Jesus-hymn which Smith 
regards as undoubtedly pre-Christian and which contains the fundamental 
ideas of the Jesus-picture contained in the original gospels is cited and 
discussed. Certainly if this hymn was possessed by a branch of pre- 
Christian Gnosties, the Naasenes or other, as Smith contends, it goes a 
long way toward justifying the main thesis here. The hymn is found in 
Hippolytus V., 10. In a further appendix to this paper, by way of show- 
ing that I. Corinthians is full of gnosticism, the term ectroma (I. Corinth. 
15:8) is explained as the gnostic term for matter, what Plato and Aris- 
totle called hyle. 

In a paper on “Die Grundsiule des Schmiedels” we have a 
refutation of the nine arguments advanced by Professor Paul Wilhelm 
Schmiedel, of Ziirich (in his article on The Gospels in the Biblical En- 
cyclopedia), in favor of the “liberal ” conception of Jesus. Then follows 
an article on the “Silence of Josephus and Tacitus,” in which stands, 
“The profane literature of the period in our possession is silent as to the 
life, works, and death of the so-called founder of Christianity ” (p. 254). 
The famous passages of Josephus and Tacitus referring to Christ are 
probably Christian interpolations, and at best they mercly inform us 
(1) that there were so-called Christians or Chrestians in Rome in the time 
of Nero, and (2) that as early as about a.p 117 the originator of the 
Christian cult was said to be one Christ who, three generations before, 
was supposed to have been crucified. No Christian writer of history or 
apology in early times has cited a single passage from profane literature 
to justify the Christian claims concerning Christ, and we may be sure 
that six generations of zealous and scholarly apologists would have done 
so had such genuine passages been available. 

The paper on the “ Kingdom of God and the Call to Repentance ” 
maintains that the call to repentance in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments was simply: “ Turn ye from the worship of idols to the worship of 
the one God.” In another paper entitled, “ A City Called Nazareth,” the 
author further defends his thesis (developed in Der vorchristliche Jesus) 
that the above title simply means, “the city which for the purpose of my 
presentation may be called Nazareth”; that is to say, the name is an in- 
vention to explain the much older appelation Nazoreth. The name was 
applied to Jesus and his disciples, not because of a city in which they 
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were supposed to live, but because they belonged to a sect of pre-Christian 
gnostics called Nazorenes, who worshiped Jesus and Christ as a super- 
human and heavenly being. The word comes from the Old Testament 
root N-S-R, meaning to watch or guard. Smith maintains that there 
probably was no city by the name of Nazareth in Galilee in the time 
A.D 1-80. 

The last investigation of the book has to do with the name Judas 
Iseariot, and finds that Judas probably means the Jewish nation, while 
Iscariot (probably from the Hebrew root S-K-R) means, simply, one who 
delivers up, transmits, or surrenders (der Ueberlieferer). It was the 
Jews who handed over the great Jesus-idea, the Jesus-cult, to the 
heathen. 

The reviewer is not able to pass upon the validity of the arguments of 
these papers, and, moreover, they contain a wealth of linguistic, literary, 
and historical information of which no reproduction is here possible. 
The arguments are very suggestive, but to give a symbolical interpre- 
tation to all the historical passages in the New Testament is, as indeed 
the author says, at present impossible. Moreover, it may never be pos- 
sible. The author maintains that one must judge as to the validity of 
his main thesis by the general tenor of the New Testament. For the 
serious lay reader this thesis can be, for the present at least, little more 
than a suggestive hypothesis. It would be interesting to know what 
another generation or two of scholars in this field of historical research 
will pass upon it. 


G. A. Tawney. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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MIND. January, 1913. Rationalism and Empiricism (pp. 1-13): 
G. T. Lapp. — Critical defense of rationalism, maintaining that the prag- 
matic attempt to refute rationalism must inevitably use the rationalistic 
method. Pragmatism is opposed to unity and synthesis, the avowed aims 
of philosophy. Collective Willing and Truth (pp. 14-47): S. ALEXANDER. 
— Considers goodness and truth, evil and error, in their relations to each 
other. Truth is coherent beliefs, and believing is speculative willing. 
All willing has as its object propositions. Alchemy and the Absolute 
(pp. 48-61): M. M. Pattison Murr. —Intellectualistic philosophies and 
the alchemists are alike in aim, method, and even in phraseology. “ Both 
treat concepts as the great realities, and the realities of experience as 
transmutable appearances.” The Metaphysical Method of Herbart (pp. 
62-75): GrorcE H. Lanatey. —“ It is the purpose of this paper to consider 
the method put forward by Herbart as the instrument by which inference 
can be made from the common concepts of experience to such knowledge 
of reality as shall render a rational explanation of experience possible.” 
Discussions: The Nature of Sense-Data—A Reply to Dr. Dawes Hicks 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR MECKLIN 
To tHE EpiTrors oF THE JOURNAL OF PHILosopHy, PsyCHOLOGY, AND 
Screntiric METHODS: 

The statement in the last issue of the JourNAL to the effect that I re- 
signed my position as professor of philosophy at Lafayette College be- 
cause my teachings were thought to be contrary to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church is somewhat misleading. 

The issue was one of text-books and teaching methods, not of attacks 
upon church standards. Exception was taken by the authorities to the use 
of Angell’s “ Psychology,” Dewey’s and Tuft’s “ Ethics,” and similar text- 
books, on the ground that the functional and genetic method employed in 
them is opposed to the traditions of the college and subversive of the faith 
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and morals of the students. No objection was raised to the use of the 
genetic method in other departments, such as biology and geology. In 
justification of my colleagues in these departments it should be said that 
the teaching in the department of philosophy had their thorough sympathy 
and support. 

It is, of course, a familiar fact that the above text-books and methods 
are used in other Presbyterian colleges and there is little doubt that they 
would have passed unchallenged in Lafayette but for the fact that their 
implications were thought to be a menace to the particular type of Pres- 
byterianism that at present dominates the policy of the institution. This 
fact should be clearly realized by the friends of higher education and by 
the supporters of the college. It involves a most important question, 
namely, whether a well-meaning, but misguided loyalty to outworn theo- 
logical beliefs is to take precedence over loyalty to approved scientific 
methods and well-attested facts. It is, of course, evident that no institu- 
tion of learning can do its best work under any such policy. 

It seems that the above statement of the facts should be made in the 
interests of higher education and of the college, as well as for the en- 
lightenment of my fellow-teachers of philosophy. I believe this statement 
will ensure their sympathy and support in the course I have taken. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN M. MECKLIN. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
September 11, 1913. 





A CONFERENCE on the Binet-Simon tests was arranged by Professor 
Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford University, to be held at Buffalo on Au- 
gust 29 in connection with the Fourth International Congress of School 
Hygiene. The special purpose of the conference was to consider matter 
relating to needed revisions of the scale and to its proper use. Among 
those who read papers were Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Dr. Otto Bobertag, of 
the University of Breslau, Dr. F. Kuhlmann, Professor Josiah Morse, 
Professor W. H. Pyle, Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Dr. Carrie R. Squire, Dr. 
Grace M. Fernald, Dr. E. A. Doll, Professor J. E. W. Wallin, Professor 
Lewis M. Terman, and Professor G. M. Whipple. 

Proressor Masanarvu ANESAKI, who occupies the chair of the science 
of religion at the Imperial University, Tokyo, has been appointed for next 
year professor of Japanese literature and life at Harvard University, and 
will give three courses dealing with the philosophical and religious thought 
of Japan. 

Proressor EpmMunp H. Ho.wuanps, of Butler College, has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship in the University of Kansas. He has been 
succeeded by Dr. E. Jordan (Chicago), who was last year instructor in 
philosophy in Cornell University. 

Dr. CuristiAn A. Ruckmick, of Cornell University, has been appointed 
instructor in psychology in the University of Illinois. 





JoHN R. Tutte has accepted an appointment as acting professor of 
philosophy and education in Elmira College. 





